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ABSTRACT ' 

Current preschool programs for M^cican American 
children are examined, . Programs are categorized as eit^ier 
experimental or as non-experimental* .The emphasis of the experimental 
section^ is upon research findings, idiile the en^diasis of .the 
noir-experimental section is upcm the curriculum and its 
implementation, .Six studies are discussed in the ejqperimental 
sectim^ the findjjigs sug^^st that bilingual instruction is not 
superior to English or spanii^ instruction in terms of stud^t 
achiev^ent, . Hoi^ver , cHie %tudy shOMecT succ^sf ul social adjustment 
cm tte part of ^xican American chlld^n involved in bilingual 
prograie. .Findings also shoned integrated classr^ms to facilitate 
acMev^ient gains for Mexican Am^icans, ^ Sevente^ti Esrograms are 
di^ussed in the non^experimental ^cti<». .Findings indicate tt^t in 
s^et cases acguisiticm of a spec£Eic fi^lish- vocabulary atiables a 
grater percentage of Mexican ^^erican children than normal to 
progress^to subsequent grades in s^o^,. Three oi]A:stai)ding features 
of these preschool prograim are a bilii^ual a^roach^ a greater 
degree: of parental involvem^t than in j^st presohiool programs, and 
an awareness and appreciatioii of the Itexican American cultural ^ 
heritage* . (Author/KtO 
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•Tlie, greatest need of children, seriously disadvantaged who 
must learn a second language outside the home is the opportunity 
to begin their learning at the lowest age at which formal educa- 
tion may be offered/* (Wanuel, 1968,p.72) Educators have responded 
to this need aiKi have developed a variety of early childhood educa- 
tion programs to reduce the degree of derivation experienced by 
Mexican Americans, the majority of lAom naist learn a second lan- 
guage outside the hsm. . . , . 

It is the purpose of this paper to single out for examination 
-cu rrent pres chool programs for Mexicpi Ai^rican children, aich a 
survey will serve as a valuable resource to the following audience: 
persons preparing to or currently teaching disadvantaged children, 
^fsons aitexlng or COTi^ diildhood education, 

persons desirous o£ understaikling the yaique problons of Mexican 
An^ricans, and to those ^cators seeking innovative approaches. 

For purposes of discussion, programs are cat^orized as either 
experimental or as non-experiii^tal. The Qi5)hasis of the experi- 
mental section is ixpon the research findirigs vMle the anphasis of 
the non-experimental section is iqjon the curriculum and the imple- 
mentation thereof. The bulk of research projects reported in t;he 
first section pertains to the language variable. For exaiaple, a 
determination is made as to which lang;uage is roost effective for 
use in the classroan as measured by pi^il achievenait. In addition, 
con5)arisons of English instruction, Spanish instruction oi^ a^cnn- 
bination of the ts»b -- bilingual instruction jire condiK:ted by some 
researchers. Two variables other tlm language,however, lave also 



been given attention. First , con^arisons ^re made among bilingual 
programs and programs with treatments otiier than a fonnalized language 
approach./ And second; the influence of integrated classrooms on the 
performance of Mexican American children is coiipared with the inf luoice 
of segregated classroOTis. 

The second section reports on pr&grams in a siii5)lest to most 
complex sequence. The sequCTice begins with prSgrams whose curri- 
culum objectives cS^ist of the acquisition of a Specific English 
vocabulary prior to first grade ^try. Progressing along the con- 
tinuum^ a discussion ensues of programs using both English and Spanish ,1 
bilingual instruction. Increased ccmplexity is then reported as 
programs are discussed whose curriculums are e3q)anded. They include 
either an affective orientation as the content of bilii^ual instruc- 
tion or a cognitive orientation as the content of bilinj^ual instruc- 
^ionv^ These curriculums not only contain objectives of bilHigual 
conqpetence but also include object^es similar in native to those of 
preschool programs in g^eral whose enqjl^is may be cognitive or 
affective skill development. The continuum concludes with programs 
whose elaborate curriculums are based ;jpon a philosophy incorporating 
bilingual instruction alor^ with both costive aiKl affective skill 
deyelopm^t. 

f EXPERINENTAL PROGRAMS 

A program a»iparing English instruction, Spanish instruction 
and bilingual in$tnu:tion was cox^lucted by Barclay (1969) in an 
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attaipt to determine which language wcnild be most effective in 
enhancing the developmCTt and achievemait of preschool childr«i. 
Sixty- seven Head Start Mexican An^rican diildren were included in 
the sample^-and received seven weeks of language training, Barclay 
used three groi:5)s and a control group. Ohe group of children was 
giy«i ^)anish langyage instruction, a second ^oup was given English 
language instruction and a third grotp was given both English and 
Spanish instruction. The control groiq) received no formal language 
instrycti<Hi. Pre and post test data plus an aduitional post test 
tiie following spring revealed that none of the structured language 
treatments produced berter scores than the omtrol group treat- 
ment. Also, bilingual treatmait was not significantly superior to 

Spanish or English treatm^t separately. The auttor_ recognized, 

r 

however, that since groips were initially of varying ability, final 
differences in performance could have be^.due to their initial 
difference m ability . A r^lication of ^is st^ controlling 
the ability variable, would aid program directors in making the choice 
among English, Spanish or bilingual instnK:ti(ml 

o 

Valencia (1970) also used three treatment groims and a control 
group to determine idiich lan^ge most effective with Mexican 
American presclwol childrai. The first group consisted of children 
using non-standard English. They received an English oral language 
program. The secoiKi group, consisting of non-Spanish speaking 
children and Spanish sumamed childroi with Spanish oral language 
defi^i^cies received a Spanish Oral language proftram. The third 
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group, consisting of children with a basic structure and phonology 
ii/spanish received a Spanish language arts program. The control 
grovp, vdiich was conqwsed of children having differing degrees r'' 
English proficienqr was instructed using the I.T.P.A. An analysis • 
of covariaiM:e provided consistent indications in support of the 
superiority of the English orallanguage program. As with° Barclay's 
findings, however, a quali^ing statement vas made with regards to 
the findings. Valencia's evaluation concluded that the Spanish 
language programs did not-a^Dear as well developed as the English 
programs and that findings must be interpreted with this considera- 
tion in mind. 

A third stu^, longitudinal in nature, also exanined language^ 
instruction as it affected childrai's achievaient. The Bilingual 
Education Project in Harlandale Independent School District in San 
Antonio, Texas (John a Hotn^r, 1971) used experimental groups wtp 
received Spanish instruction to a greater or lesser degree depending 
wpon the individual teacher and a control group of children re- 
ceiving no ^)anish instruction. Evaluation of the Kcperimental and 
control groups was nade on the basis of papil reading ^ievanent. ' 
Results sJwwed that bilin^jal sectic^ did as well as Iwt irot 
superior to classes instructed only in English. A serious flaw in 
this study ,lK3wever, was the unkrwuai mtur*. aipunt of Spanish 
instruction given the eaqperiraaital gro^, 

Nedler's (1971) research conpared a bain^l progi^ with 
programs using a treatment otter tijan Imiguage. Thoiie children in 



the planned bilingaul program received a daily three hour program 
for nine. months* The second program involved children indirectly 
by givii^ direct instruction to their parents coiKeming health, • 
nutrition and childtuxxl education* The staff met several times 
weekly with the parents. Tl^ tiiird con^xarison program consisted 
r of children vdio received the typcial traditional* day care center 
treatment. Pre and post tests , using the Leiter International 
Performance Scale and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in English 
and Spanish, showed on all measures that childr^ in the planned 
bilingual program had significantly greater gains than children 
vdiose parents were in a parent education program or children involved 
in a traditional day care program. 

Hind^nan (1969) studied the effects of biliiigual instruct icai 

using migrant and non-mdgrant populations* Childr^ in the planned 
bilingual program were^grant Mexican American diildr^ \ihile 
children in the day care c^ter were msn'^migrant . On the pre test 
non-migrant day care program children scored higher than migrant ^ 
children h^ just entered the experimental program* Post tests, 
however, show^ that migrant, childr©i/^3 participated in the 
bilingual program scored significantly higher than non-migrant day ca: 
program children. A secondary finding within the experimental groi^ 
showed that children ^se teachers had higji scores on the Minnesota 
Teachers Attitude Invrattory performed better on the Preschool 
Attainment JRecord than stud^ts )Hhose teachers had low scores. 
The last progr^ dealing with bilingualism was f^klell's 
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(John 4 Homer, 1971) Del Rio Bilingual Program. Evaluation was 
con?>leted <mi a Spanish language arts program desigiied for integrated 
classes. Beginning in grade one, diildroi had thirty to forty- 
five' minutes of daily instructioiv in Spanish language arts. Misic, - 
pjijrsical educaticm, health ^ safety were also tau^ S^Sianish. ^ 
By the fourth month,' children were instructed for sixty minutes 
daily in %)anish and other subjects ceased to be taught in Spanish. 
By the &ad of first grade, ninety minutes of Spanish instructiMi 
was presented. A control grasp of childrai received the traditional 
first grade oirriculim. Ifeddell's results showed no significant 
difference betureen experimental and omtrol grotq>s with respect to _ 
English coopetence hut the ejqperimaital groap shcn«ed siqjerior 
socialization and adjustmioit. Outstanding results were achieved 
vih&n. &iglish-speaking and Spanish- speaking^ children were integrated. 

Should disadvantaged children be group Iwroogaieously? Waddell's 
findings suggest that the answer is "no" and Henderson (1969) 
would add additional siqjport to this response. Haicterson placed 
disadvantaged Mexican American childrai in three s^rate groups. 
The firsf group craisisted of a canbination of advantaged Anglos and 
disadvantaged Mexican American childr^ airolled in a preschool 
program. The second group ccmsisted totally of Mexican American 
children involve in a Head Start program. Ti^ third grotqj con- 
sisted totally of Mexican American children witJ^^ no preschool program. 
Post tests shcQ^ed that children in the aq)erimait^l integrated group 
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made greater gains than childrm in either Head Start or riiJ program. 

Summation of research findings concerning M^ican America 
preschools would suggest that bilingual instruction is not superior 
to English instriKtion of %)aiush instruction in terms of various 
forms of stojdent achievement. Bilingual instruction was found to 
be less effective than English or S^ish instruction by one study 
of tlwse surveyed. Bilingual instructipA was ccmsidered Superior 
as measured by pixpil achievemCTit only yAvsn con?>ared to programs:iirith 
no language msphasis. , An mportant aq)ect of bilingual instruction, 
as iu>ted in one study, was the success in social adjustn^nt on the 
part of Mexican American childr^ involved in such programs. 
Research pertaining to integrated classrooms has shown that ^Wbxican 
American childr^ make gains in achievCTiOTt, especially when inte- 
grated with advantaged Anglos, as conpared to tk>se segregated. * 
Finally, it should be noted that these conclusions are rather t^ious 
because the research ccapleted is few in mmber, very limited in 
vernal validity Aie to tiie narrow pqnilation saxsspled and oftOT 
characterized as lacking in internal validity due to techniques lacking 
in rigor. 

NC^^-EXPERIMEOTAL PROGRAI« 
•^Educators concur that the major oiphasis of preschool 

r 

curricula for Maclean American childreai needs to be language 
development." (Brussel, 1968, p. 85) The majority of programs have 

adopted this viewpoint ai^ lean heavily toward bilingual education. 

> 

John and Homer (1971, p. 13) comnent on the. wave of bilijigual 



programs by stating, 

"Scm educators who doubted the wisdwi o£ 
^ teaching children in their native language 

• modified their attitude after the publication 
of the Coleman R^rt. The Cql«nan finding 
that a positive self conc^t is a crucial 

' attrilkite of the successful student has con- 
tributed to a re-evaluation of the role of the 
minority child's language and culture. Bilingual 
education is now envisioned fcy an increasing 
mmber of administrators as one aspect of 
prograwnatic endeavors to increase the self 
.respect of children >Ao fire not part of the 
'mainstream* 

Some program iiT?)]?ementers have elaborated upon a language CTipJ^iasis 
by including an affective or cognitive orientaticm in their curri* 
eulums. The most cqi?)l^ programs are those curriculums 
include goals of language ccnpetence along with both affective skill 
develo|fflient and cognitive skill development. 

Due to the high rate of first grade^failure among MKcican 
American children, Harrell (John § Homer, 1971) 'and Fralzier (John 
§ Horner, 1971) designed a curriculim ccmsisting of ttose English 
words necessary to begin grade one. l^jon COT5)letion of the curri- 
culum, pt5)ils were to be able -to caimunicate and understand instruc- 
tions givrai in first grade. Frazier's program devoted two hours of 

♦ 

t^-'j four hour sunmer day to language instruction. Harrell utilized 
small groiq), more individualized -instruction ^or a nine month program 
Of those childroi participating in Frazier's sunmer progtam, seventy* 
six percQit were pranoted to s^cmd grade at the end of first grade. 
Promotion percentages in previous years averaged eighteen percent for 
Mexican Aiterican children. „ 
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TVro other stxidies used the acquisition of a speci^c English ' 
vocabulary prior to first grade as their objective. Poulos (1959) 
working with 193 kindergarten children had as hi^ objective, 
the teaching, of 620 frequently used English, words and sixty- three 
conraon expressions. Differing from Poulos only slightly,. Sister ' ' 
. Jean-Marie's (1965) curriculmi objectives included 600 frequently 
used words and six^ common eocpressions to be acquired by her pupils. • 
In additi(Mi, both programs attea(t?)ted to help children speak in 
COT?)lete sentences and oriait themselves to sc1k)o1 life. Ninety 
percent of children from Poulos' program did achieve prwnotion after 
their first year in school and Sister Jean-Marie noted a signifi- 
cant gain for all children in her program using th^ Metropolitan 
Reading Test. 

"Initiating ~a child into the school routine in his native 
language enables him to meet the difficulties of the first year 
under the roost favorable conditions." (Manuel, -4971) There are • 
fair -well-developed bilingual programs discussed in the literature 
yiich adopt this viewpoint. The first of these is the preschool • 
program of the Good Samaritan Center in San Antonio, Texas (Brussel, 
1971)* The program has separate classes for children three, four, 
and five years of age. Within each of these classes, children 
are grouped according to ability. Classes for three year olds 
. are taught only in Danish the first half of the year and are 
taught in Spanish eighty percent of the time during the second half 
of the year. Fifteen minute fonnal English and ^)anish language 
periods are cra&Kted throughout the year. Classes coR|)osed of 
four and.five year old children have foiroal English 
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and formal Spanish language periods for twraity mimites 
each. These language iriStruction periods are conducted in a 
Bereiter-Engleman manner. A 2,700 word list have been developed 
by the fuur program design specialists and sorted by content units. 
The teacher then structures het lessons around these units. The 
units are presented in a unique manner: if the concept is a familiar 
one to the children, it is introduced in English; if the concept 
is unfamiliar to the children, it is introduced in Spanish. 
Another elem^t of the prqgiam is structured to d^elop conraunity- 
school comnunication. Ihis is done by means of a man and. a woman 
living in the locals neighborhood ^4k> serve as both aides in the 
classroom and as liason betweai paroits of childrai in the program 
and the staff conducting the program. i 

The second biling^l progran to be discussed in the Fbllow 
Through Project and Corpus Christ, Texas (John § -Homer, 1971). 
Kindefgarten childroi are instructed first in Spanish and then in 
English* In grade one and two, instruction is bilingual in language 
arts, art, music. Students are graqped according to profi- 
ciraicy in Biglish for math, social studies and science. They are 
instruct i(Mi in B^lish for these subject*. 

"The Applied Language Research Center (John § Homer, 1971) 
in El Paso, Texas is also bilingual. Studaits>in this program 
are bussed to a language lab for one hour daily. During this hour, 
thirty minutes is devote* to intensive oral English practice, 
fifteen minutes to pre or post sessicms and fifteen minutes is 
spent in an indiv^ual list^ii^ booth. At the b^inning of the 



prograa, listeming booth tapes are in j^^sh only. After a few 
mks, tapes are switched to English three days out of five IXiring 
the preschool da^r, teaching is in Biglish during the i 3 .aid 
Danish in the aftcmocai. : > 

. The £orath bilingual program has costive skill development 
as the ccntent fcr bilingual instructitm. Miranda (1968) has 
developed a langoage^airriailiia coTBisting of fifty-nine English 
circles and sixty-am Spanish circles^o be used at a rate of three 
per tor eight weeks. The Spanish lessons prepare pi^ils in their 
first language for the context in^;^ir secor^ language—aiglxsh. 
.Hie CdKirqptual focus in taese circles include spatial and tenqwral 
relati<ms, classificaticm 'and s^iation^ Piagetian c(Micq)ts are 
th^fore tkte focus of thrabr English^ aid ^[^sh circles. 

Hifr Za^ta Bilingial Progim ( Gtmzalez in John | Homer, 1971) ' 
in kiiMter^arten and ffcade <Hie coDfljiros affective skill development 
with la|ig^pe instruction. Oral lai^^e instruction in both 
languages is m;^lenQited with drjoiatics, pfflitoraine, pi^^ts, etc. 
to fiirth^ the diild»s socialization and ccsKr^t of self. 

Ott (J<*n § Homer, 1971) and Swikard (1969) have adapted 
their goal p£ Isn^ge skill developrarait to include riding readiness. 
Ott's jarogram is lOTgitu4inal aid includes childr^ from preschool 
to gnide four. Ihe goals iiMSlucte the developn^t, testing and 
refining o£ a t^rricultm in language and r^ii^ suitable to the 
needs of Meocican /oerlcan children, aill develo^?nent in ^)anish 
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is in .4c OS a continous and ongoing process. Hie piqjils move " 
progressively through learning «g)eriaices according to their own 
developm^tal rate. 

Swikart. (1969) designed a curriculim for nursery, kindergarten 
and beginning first grade migrant children. The goals are behaviorally 
outlined according to initial reading instruction activities. 
Language patterns difficult for the migrant children have be«i isolated. 

The two main problems of reading readiness for the Mexiemi Auerican 

child, asf^ detected by adkart, arie conprejieiiding meaning of wrds and 
articulation rhythm of English. "Oie pro^^am, as published, is 
well organized and developiOTtally sequoii^. 

Clark I&Mwlton has observed that, 'Those edMcators developing 
new bilingual progrimis dwuld note that the instruction use of the 
Spanish lai^uage in the classroom is not sufficirait in itself to 
improve the education of Mexican American childrai and that a new 
curriculum must be devised with cultural as well as langiage 
requirements." (Khowlton, 1966, p. 4) In keeping with this 
vievflpoint, several studies in the literature h«\re igveloped 
ciirriculums including aspects of the Mexican American culture. 
While it must be k^t in mind that several of the programs 
discussed above contained additional elanaits in their curriculums, they 
v«re generally de-emphasized and less time was spent in their develop- 
ment and instruction than is the case in programs to be discussed. 

Larick's (Brussel, 1968) St. Paul Epi.sc(^l Church in 
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. ^Brownsville, Texas^, Rock's (Brussel, 1968) West San Antonio Heights 

Kindergarten in San Antonio smd Jone's (Bnissel, 1968) preschool program 

in San Antonio School District are all programs with a **total 

child" enqaiasis. Goals they have in conmon include helping children 

learn their first language better vMle sirailtaneously obtaining-^ 

a coordinate control of a second language, preparing diildren for 

entry into school by giving them reading and basic math concepts, 

introducing childrai ta e3q)erie^ice outside their normal envircMiment 

with bilingual vocabulary of eacWyexperience, aR)reciating kiowledge— 

of their culture, strengthening pJ^ical and motor skills, 

e)q)anding cognitive horizons and involving parents. Many other prograiiis^ 

have mentioned parait involvement but Wograms in this section 

view parait involvafiait as a specific gbal of their curriculum. 

Nedler's (1967) program deserves n^tito because it runs 

contrary to conv^tional wisdom. The ourait preMMol programs 

surveyed have incorporated the reccranaidation of Oark Kwirtton 

1*0 coninented that, "The greatest obstacle to a successful solbtion 

of some of these programs is the tarfency the the Anglo-American 

administrator to assunte that his goals ^ values and attitudes are 

sTiared by the Mexican An«rican. l&itil program iii5)laiienters are 

willing to develop programs within the cultural framework of the 

Megcican American, ^eir programs will c<mtinue to have little 

iji?)act." (Knowlton, 1971, p. 174) Nedler's program, however, 

incorporates such objectives as providing diildren with an oiq>or- 
tunity to both ccoipete and achieve. In addition, attention is 
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directed to long range goals and a future time ori^tation. These 
attributes run counter to the Mexican American culture. Generally, 
the Mexican American enjoys thei present and does iK>t worry aboit 
the future. This disposition is closely tied to his religious 
beliefs and total view of destiny. Because of a being rather than 
doing orientation^ the inculcation of a desire to canpete and 
achieve ®uld produce an internal conflict. For this reason, the 
goals of Nedler's program are in dish^jmony with th^- Mexican 
American Amlue system. Other programs reviewed gradiklly assist 
each child bridge the gap to the Anglo society with understanding 
and appreciation of the M^ican Ai^rican culture as a basis for 
gain^ the Anglo tools of language. 

Two well known programs in the field of early childhood eAication 
that advocate a •'total child" approach are Nimnicht's (Evans, 1971) 
••New Itosery School** in Greel^, Coloracto aid Mgurie Hughes (1968) 
Tuscon Early Education Model • Nimicht has incorporated as part 
of the total curriculum, O.K. Moore's responsive CTvirrament, Martin 
Deutsch*s enriched nursery school for disadvantaged children and 
Maria Montessori*s manipulatory techniques. Hie school has four 
main objectives: to develop a positive self image, to increase 
sensory motor and percq)tual skills, to develop cognitive skills 
and to iii5)rove lanugo skills. Children are CTgaged in three 
hour sessicms daily in vfcich most of their time is ^>ent in self 
directing activities. Fifteen minutes per day is devoted to grotq) 
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activities although this is q>tional. The Ikm Nurseryr School 
philosophy is one of self-directiorraiKi self -reward. The child is 
eikouraged and giv^ opportunities tQLdev;elop a method of self - 
learning. — — — — — 

The Tliscon Early Education model program is for Mexican Ameiican 
children in grades one through three. The objectives of this model 
program ore similar to Niimucht: to ckvelop language coD^tence, 
to acquire skills necessary in the process of learning, td acquire 

attitudes and Behavioml characterisitcs related to productive social 

J' 

involven^t and to^leam arts send skills assoc^ted with social 
interaction, tranamissicm t>f information and scientific advancem^t. 
A sonant more academic tone than Nimnidit"s is noted in Baghes* 
model, .^Eadi classroom teacher in the 1\iscon wod&l is assisted V 
a rotating team of technical consultants. Ihe Hesul Start portion 
of the TUscCT Model enq^diasizes gross motor skills^ sensory skills, 
classification skills, skills in ming e^^in^les and plan followii^ 
and pattern recogmitipn. Kits are prepared for the sequenced 
levels of instruction. Stimuli from tt^ nat^al environment and 

reinforcement contingency manag«i^t were used in the prograiu^J3ne 

to one instruction has bem introduced because groi;^. organizaticHi has 
failed to develop desired bdiaviors for some children* This one 
change represents the TUscon Model *s adaptati<m to the Mexican 
American culture. Mexican Americans are generally wary of others 
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outside the extended family and have not foimed or joined many 
cocKumity groups because of this tendency, Priniarily, friOTdships_ 
develop on a one-to-one basis • The individualized approach now 
aiiopted by the TUscon model is in te^uig vddi tiie cultural franeworJc^ 

— — — ^-_5iM«raP_OT PROGRAMS 

Findings indicate that in some cases acquisition of a specific 
English vocabulary enable a greater percaitage of Mracican American 
childrean than normal to progress to si&sequent grades in school: thus 
the goal of basic lai^:uage progrins has goierally beOT achieved. 
The sequaiced, structxired bilin^^nal lai^jaage programs do not 
jwblish their evaluations,^ perhaps becmise the purpose of their * 
publicatiras is sinply to discuss tl^ir onrricula. In general, 
these programs have a definite tme allota^t for ^)anish and English 
instruction. Graduated instructicm from ^janish to English is 
a format used by most t)f the sequeiK:ed, structured language programs. 
Also, continuation of ^janish either in the fom of direct instruc- 
tion or as a l^iguage arts ^firidmi^t feature oco^s in ^seq^^t 
years. Riding readiness lai^uage prc^rams extend futures of the 
language progratas to readuig readiness activities. Hie two reading 
•/eadiness programs reported terein give detailed behavioral obj«:tives 
to be complete by ^ch child. , 

The elaborate "total child" prc^rams have integrated aspects 
of traditional rairsery schools, prograps ^hasizing the affective 
donain, -Jxb cognitive domin, prograns for disadvantaged children ar^ 
also soae unique features applicable primarily to the needs of 
Mexican Anerican cMldren. Thofe futures from the traditional 
ims&cy sdiool include saisoi^ and p«^ptual disorimimtian. 
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develqpn^t of gross motor skills through indoor and outdoor pl^, 
singing, art, games, nap time ai^ story telling. Portions of the - 
a^ect|Lve domaiji programs are develcqwi^it of a positive self 
qtoncepi, indiviAial ^ressicm, self direction, pacing and self- initiation 



of l^ttwng. Adgq>tations fran a cognitive philosophy include! 
/either an environaent vdiere cogriitive activites are available for 
^tte-diil^to-^xplore, or a more structured small grmxp or even 
a one-to-one instruction mode. Most programs for disadvantaged 
childr^ devote tms to onrrect English user this is also true of 
Mexican American presdwol prc^rans. Other coninon features include 
food services to si5>plecient def K:ia[it diets and field trips to 
eaqxand experioice horizcms of childrm. 

The most outstanding future uni<ii^ to programs for 
Mexiom Aaerican children is the bilingual ^ro^. Rather 
than a dmmciation of Spanish, as has been the case in Mexican- 
Ai^rican educational history, a continuous dev^lopn^t oi the 
language and a conoirr^t introducti<Hi aryi develoin^t of English 
has taken priority. - Ihos, a grsrfual transition Into the Angl6 
world is/possible &r M^can Aroriam diildren. 

r greater degree of paroital involvemsit than is generally 
most preschool programs is a planned and integral j^rt . 
of ^e onnriculinn and classroom iu:tivities. Bducatoi^ Bppaxmtly 
are booming cognizant of the atonistic nature of the Mexican An^rican 
fanily rad are capitaliztag upm it to design more effective pre- 
sdiool programs « — * « 
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A third and final unique feature of these preschool programs 
is the awar«iess and appreciation of the fttecican American cultural 
heritage. A substantial number of programs exhibit this in 
daily classroom objectives and activities. However, it should be 
added, that this one feature is still rather undeveloped and yet 
probaJbly Jias the greatestpotential for ^nhaiK:ii% the Mexican 
Anerican child^s ability to siKxeed. ' 
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